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complexly agitated current with a "unitary resultant that becomes the 
introspective representative, " "a delegate . . . in the parliament of delib- 
eration." To consciousness, "qualified applicants succeed in delivering 
their messages " ; "the psychic instrument . . . has subtle and complex 
qualitative sensibilities " ; "the voice of the single claimant towers," etc. ; 
we give it a "recognizing nod," or "the sentinel sounds his alarm." 
Along with this allegorical exhibition of the subconscious comes the 
"experimental approach" through two bits of evidence, one of which is 
irrelevant (judgments of difference with two nearly equal stimuli) and the 
other doubtful both as to fact and as to interpretation (Miiller-Lyer with 
shadows). 

In the reviewer's opinion, a less veiled, more direct, and more matter- 
of-fact approach to the margin, or background, or fringe, or unanalyzable 
residue of consciousness (or, if you please, to the 'subconscious') would 
have relieved the reader and would have better served the main purpose of 
the book. This purpose is to demonstrate the participation of the factors 
under discussion in the adaptive functions, normal and abnormal, of the 
organized mind. 

In the application of his subject to the psychology of the abnormal, the 
author seems (even on careful rereading of ' ' The Subconscious as 
Abnormal") to rely less upon his favorite principle than upon certain 
imported concepts, namely, "dissociation," " personal quality, " "mental 
energy," and "feelings of self-activity. " With this generous importation, 
the treatment of the abnormal descends to the type of explanation to be 
found, for example, in Janet's works on hysteria. It is explanation by 
means of large, unanalyzed concepts, applied uncritically. Explanation of 
this kind can never be definitive. To say that the actions of the hysterical 
patient lack personal quality, or that sections of his consciousness are dis- 
sociated from the self, is more precise and more technical than the layman's 
crude diagnosis, but it is of exactly the same quality. It is neither an 
adequate psychological account of the hysterical consciousness nor a theory 
of the disorder. 

Admirers of Professor Jastrow's Fact and Fable in Psychology will find 
The Subconscious to be a book of quite a different temper. While it is not 
more profound, it is more involved and more difficult than the earlier work. 
Inasmuch, however, as it includes mature criticism of a great variety of 
mental derangements, the book must be taken into serious account by all 
psychologists who set out to traverse the half-explored territory of the 
abnormal. 

I. M. Bentley. 
Cornell University. 

Jesus Christ and the Civilization of To-Day. By Joseph Alexander 
Leighton. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1907. — pp. x, 248. 
The aim of this work, as announced by the author, is to consider the 

bearings of the ethical teaching of Jesus upon the moral foundations of 
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modern culture. The result, however, is an argument to show that all the 
more advanced conceptions of modern ethics and civilization are the logical 
and historical outcome of the teaching of Jesus. The relation of moral 
ideals to natural conditions, the dependence of moral worth upon motive, 
the supreme importance of the individual and of individual freedom, the 
conception of society as a community of free and responsible beings united 
in mutual service, — all of these, according to the author, are contained in 
the teaching of Christ and presented more positively by him than by any 
other ethical or religious teacher. 

The book is addressed to the general reader, to whom it should prove 
suggestive, while the ideas presented are of philosophical importance. But 
even a general work should rest upon a basis of coherent theory and exact 
analysis ; and on this score there is much to criticise. I pass over the 
author's tendency to render the words of Jesus at somewhat above their 
face-value, and come to his main point, namely, that Jesus stands for 
individual worth and individual freedom. 

First, it seems to me, his account of individual worth and freedom con- 
verts individuality into an illusion. The individual is to realize himself 
and to act freely according to the dictates of his conscience. But to what 
in particular does his freedom lead ? The answer is : To social service. 
When he examines himself he finds that he has no aim but that of serving 
society, — in other words, no aims that are distinctively individual. This 
means, it seems to me, that he has no genuine individuality, and hence no 
real individual worth or freedom. Yet this doctrine of unlimited self-abne- 
gation is the traditional interpretation of Christianity and is nowhere explic- 
itly refuted by our author. 

And on just this point it is a question whether there is not in fact a 
world-wide divergence between the moral standpoint of Jesus and that of 
modern civilization. The average citizen goes to church on Sunday and 
learns the lessons of humility and self-sacrifice. But by Monday he has no 
intention, either of turning the other cheek, or of selling all his goods for the 
benefit of the poor, or of sacrificing his family in the interests of society. 
Nor does he think that he ought to do these things. When it comes to the 
point, he is certain that he ought not. In a word, his genuine moral ideal 
is not the Christian ideal of humility and social service, but the European 
and essentially Greek ideal of self-respect and social justice. So far, then, 
from pointing to Christian influences, it would seem that the conception of 
individual worth is just the point to suggest the question whether the teach- 
ing of Jesus has ever really found its way into European thought, — 
whether, indeed, we have not here the contrast of oriental and European 
ideas in all its original force. 

Warner Fite. 
Indiana University. 



